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SCRIPT L INTERPRETER. 
NEW SERIES. 
E R. BROADERS, PUBLISHER, 

_ NO. 147 WASHINGION STREET, BOSTON. 

The present number commences a new volume of this 
Periodical. The purpose of the work and the character of 
its contents will be the same as heretofore. There will be 
mo connexion with this and the preceding volumes except 
that the mane will be continued in 


ap aig object of this Publication will be to afford to Sunday 

School Teachers and Parents, and also to other Christians, 

facilities towards a right understanding and use of the Bible, 

; and particularly#of the New Testament. It will contain 
| translations of different passages and of whole books of the 

| New Testament, with .expositions and such critica) and 
practical remarks as may be thought useful, It will also 
offer to the reader short essays on the nature of the scriptu- 
ral writings, their literary character, critical peculiarities, 


tp a poe and ecclesiascical uses and value. 
The work is not designed to be controversial nor deeply 


| 
iP | critical. Notices of valuable books upon biblical literature, 
| 






















and translations and extracts from the works of eminent 
writers will occasionally form a part of the contents. 
It will continue to be edited by some of the members of 
tf. the Theological School in Cambridge, assisted by the contri- 
1 | butions of several distinguished clergymen, Every exertion 
‘| | will be used to secure an interest to the work, and likewise 
| to provide for its regular and punctual publication. 
i | A large addition to the subscription list is still necessary 
a | to defray the cost of the publication, and it is hoped that 
those who approve of the plan will lend their assistance. 
iz Clergymen and others are respectfully requested to endeav- 
ips | or as far as their convenience will permit to increase its cir- 
ae | culation. 
| CONDITIONS. 


I.. The Scriptural Interpreter will be published on the 15th of 


3. atid Each number will contain 48 pages 12mo., handsomely 
a | printed on good paper and type, making two volumes a year of 288 
ww pages ea 
P Il. Price two dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 
, 1V. Any persons procuring five subscribers shall be entitled to 


a sixth copy gratis. 
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YRANSLATION FROM J. E. CELLERIER’S INTRODUCTION 
TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


SECTION S8ECOND. 


[Some apology might seem due for the length of the following 
article, and it will be found in the nature of the subject on which 
ii treats and in the simplicity and truth of the views which it pre- 
sents. The author’s work is througheut characterized by an art- 
less yet a finely discerning spirit. He reverences the records of 
our faith, yet he honors likewise the gift which God has granted 
to us for understanding them aright. He preserves the high and 
safe path between a doubting and a credulous disposition.] 


It is not enough for our purpose te have made known 
the Old Testament, its proofs and the place which it 
occupies in Revelation. It is further necessary to 
make it intelligible, and to instruct in the reading of it. 
To this end I shall attempt to point out and remove 


certain toe common errors, which for many people in- 
jure this study and vitiate its fruits. The destruction 
of each error will be the removal of an objection. 


These errors seem to me to consist either in the man- 
ner of judging of the Old Testament—the manner of 
understanding it, or in the fruits which Christians 
should draw from it. 


CuHap.1. COMMON ERRORS IN THE MANNER OF JUDGING 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


There is an erroneous point of view in which 
men commonly look upon the Old Testament, and 
which confronts them with numerous and serious 
objections. This point of view is the result of a 
specious and very natural principle. I speak of that 
lofiy idea which a man forms to himself of a book 
pronounced divine. Since the phrase—‘ the word of 


God,’ has been retained in our ears, as it awakens in 
13 
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us the thought of a perfect Being, before whom our 
virtues, our knowledge and our grandeur are nothing 
but pollution, ignorance and baseness, we look to find 
a language always sublime, and subjects all full of 
grandeur and display, worthy both in form and ir 
meaning to be addressed by Jehovah himself to celes- 
tial intelligences prostrated before his throne. Yet 
we do not reflect that this Word of God, in order to be 
useful, to be understood by men, had need to pass 
through their hands, to be subordinate in the counsels 
of God to a regard forthem. Ina word, we demand 
from the Old Testament the absolute perfection of its 
Author, and not the relative perfection which comports 
with its object. Let us seek to represent to ourselves 
an exact idea of the nature and consequences of this 
mistake, and in order for a separate examination let us 
distinguish the three errors on which it seems to me 
to be founded. 


ARTICLE J. 


We seek in the Old Testament a revelation ad- 
dressed to the whole earth, designed for the whole hu- 
man race, while it chiefly includes a special religion, 
given to a single people, with a particular and tempo- 
rary design, in a word, a revealed system of legislation. 
The Old Testament ought in consequence to be stu- 
died, understood and judged, relatively to the people 
and object of which we speak. Without doubt the 
book was likewise designed to give to the human race, 
in its whole extent, some useful lessons. Without 
doubt, before conducting to Jesus Christ, and being 
accomplished by him alone, it at first included the 
germ of the universal religion of the Savior. Were it 
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only for his relations to it, it is of the highest impor- 
tance to Christians; but its immediate purpose was 
not the less to produce a determinate. effect upon the 
men of a certain time and a certain country. This 
truth accords with the successive forms under which 
God has given to men the ancient law. Let us not 
forget it; God has spoken to the ancestors of the Mes- 
siah, at sundry times and in divers manners. But dij- 


ferent times demand different things, suppose different 


men, and need different manners. All these partial 
revelations had therefore each a particular end, re- 
lative to the time and place, while the further end in- 
tended but still restricted, belonged to the whole Old 
Testament. Yet these ought all to concur in their 
parts for the universal and final revelation, which they 
contributed to prepare. 
It is easy in reading the books of the Old Covenant 
in this point of view to perceive that it explains and 
illustrates them. ‘The Pentateuch is designed to found 
the legislation, to constitute the Hebrew people; the 
historical books were to preserve the memory of the 
divine blessings and commands; to instruct the Israel- 
ites by the history of the judgments of God over their 
fathers; the prophetical books, to arouse their dormant 
piety, to recall the people to the post where God had 
placed them among the nations; the sententious and 
moral books were to deduce, to amplify and to gener- 
alise those truths which constitute the whole of the 
religion of the Hebrews. It is thus that all these 
books are directly addressed to the Hebrews, and re- 
late chiefly to their instruction, to their improvement. 
This principle once Jaid hold upon, the difficulties of 
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detail which trouble the Christian reader, disappear 
with his mistake. 

Besides, he was offended with the form, so far from 
methodical, of a book which was presented to him as a 
religious code, and in which he meets no systematic 
order, nor any clear, extended plan. Well! it com- 
prekends to this hour, as God had chosen, the succes- 
sive order, the order of time, because it was the only 
one which could fulfill his purpose in conveying to each 
generation precisely that lesson which was necessary 
for it, in producing at each given moment the partial 
effect designed im the general plan of the revelation. 

Again he is astonished to find in the ancient law so 
many things which he cannot apply to himself, so 
many precepts which he cannot obey, so many lessons 
which are not in accordance with his intelligence. 
He sees at this time, that this law was chiefly designed 
for another people, another climate, another time; that 
this was the avowed purpose of its author; that it is 
then necessary to judge of it only according to the 
manner in which this end has been attained. The 
character of this law was a minute, constant and visi- 
ble intervention of Providence, and from this principle 
alone proceeds a world of consequences, which we 
cannot understand or judge without being one of the 
Hebrews of ancient times, or without putting our- 
selves exactly in their place.* Let us not forget it. 


* © The writings of the 18th century which have treated of the 
sacred books of the Hebrews with a mistaken mixture of passion 
judged of their antiquity in a miserably superficial manner, and 
the Jewish is of all nations, the one of which they have least 
known the genius, the character, or the religious institutions. 
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Al! these things were designed, not for us, but for the 
Jews. Though isolated as they appear, they made 
part of a vast design of which the object was to pro- 
duce among the Hebrews a profound impression, to 
seize upon their affections, their customs, their entire 
soul, and upon the generations to come as of the contem- 
poraneous one. This plan exists; it is defined in the 
Old Testament, where after a long time it excites the 
admiration of those who know how to discover and to 
meditate upon it. We have sketched it above; there 
let us see if the true author of the ancient law is there- 
in found to have adopted it well or ill for the fulfillment 
of his designs. At the end of some centuries the Jew- 
ish people were so identified with the severe legisla- 
tion and the minute culture which were imposed upon 
them, that this state of things had beceme a necessary 
part of their existence. It did not think, it did not feel, 
but by its law and for its law; it would.die rather than 
renounce it. Uprooted by the thunderbolt, this ancient 
tree has been torn with violence from its natal soil, 
but, O the marvel! its branches, scattered and mutila- 
ted, still grow full of sap and of life, andthe Jewish ex- 
ile retains in despite of time and of distance all that 
he has been able to preserve of the laws and the wor- 
ship of his fathers. Such was the well designed.im- 
pression produced by Moses; it has lasted more than 
thirty centuries.* Thirty centuries! Politicians, able 


To sport with Voltaire at the expense of Ezekiel or the boek of 
Genesis, one needs to unite two things which make: this gayety 
sufficiently mournful—the most profound ignorance, and the most 
deplorable frivolity.’ B. Constant, De la Religion, tom, Il. pw2h®, 

* «Moses wished that each individual of the people whidh he 
13* 
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legislators, do you heed it? The work of Moses re- 
mains stil] after thirty centuries! Who of you will dare 
to flatter himself of an equal success? 

Perhaps the Christian reader may still stumble at 
many of the details, expressions, relations or images 
which seem to him little worthy of the God of holiness. 
But this objection falls to the ground when he looks at 
the Old Testament in a true point of view. In place 
of a history of ancient times should these books offer 
to us a romance upon them? Should they not retrace 
for us the patriarchs as they were, covering the plain 
with their droves, their shepherds, and their tents, or 
duly exercising a rustic hospitality under their vine 
and their fig-tree—in a word, with their manners sim- 
ple and consequently gross, their virtues energetic 
and sometimes savage? And the sacred historians, 
how had they done otherwise? Should we have sup- 
posed that in relating the simple scenes of the still in- 
fant world they would have borrowed from an advanced 
civilization the delicacies unknown to their age? Con- 


created should not entertain a thought, or perform an action, which 
was not provided for and legal. He bound, he incorporated the 
Israelites into the laws which he gave them and the practices 
which he prescribed to them, in such a manner that they could 
not be separated without destroying them. He made their exis- 
tence distinct, and rendered them infusible with other people. 
With a book, he made a nation which could subsist without a coun- 
try. As long as a handful of the Jews shall exist, the Jewish law 
and people will exist—each individual is a living example of it. 
The Jew is neither an European, nor an Asiatic, nor an African ; 
he is not a republican, nor a monarchist; at all times, and im all 
places, he is a Jew, and nothing buta Jew.’ (Massias—Rapport de 
la nature a Phomme, et de l’homme a la nature. tom. III. p. 171.) 
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sequently if in the vehement exhortations of the pro- 
phets we sometimes meet with images which astonish 
or repel us, let us not forget that these sacred books 
were addressed first of all to the Hebrews, that it was 
the Hebrews whom it was necessary to affect and to 
influence, and that we are bad judges of the means to 
be taken for success. In the lapse of years, civiliza- 
tion, always increasing, refined, if not the manners, at 
least the language. In a still barbarous age the his- 
torians of the Old Testament used, not our language, 
but their own, and divine inspiration ought no more to 
have changed it than to have changed their character. 
If we expect that our intellectual and religious cus- 
toms should represent us to ourselves, then in default 
of finding in the words of the messengers of Ged a 
simplicity less artless, and a purity more severe, let us 
not condemn these pious men, who, acquitting them- 
selves faithfully of their work, have spoken the lan- 
guage of their contemporaries in order to be under- 
stood by them. Let us recognise moreover in our- 
selves the effects of Christianity, which, for the first 
time, has made known to the world that ideal of sane- 
tity of which we now prove the need, has rendered 
the world capable of conceiving of it, and worthy of 
admiring it. Let us recognise its influence (and by 
consequence, the results of those revelations which 
have prepared the way for it) even in those elevated 
sentiments, in that susceptible delicacy, in that timo- 
rous decorum whence our complaints proceed. 
Besides, the Jewish revelation seems sometimes to 
the Christian reader to obscure the justice of the Most 
High, and to impeach his goodness. The severe 
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chastisements, the bloody executions, the hand of the 
Eternal always extended to strike, the innocent some- 
times sacrificed amid the throng of the guilty—is it 
then in these traits that he ought to recognise his God? 
But now he should perceive his error. He rests in 
the narrow enclosure of his own customs and his own 
sensible ideas; he forgets the character of the Jewish 
people, the immense resources and the vast counsels 
of the Most High. 

What people like the Jewish people! What a com- 
pound of wild stupidity, of pride and of obstinacy! In 
vain did the greatest marvels strike their ears, and 
astonish their eyes; they never convinced the heart! 
To subject them to the law, to constrain them to be 
happy, it was necessary that the abyss should open 
under their feet, that the thunderbolt should ring over 
their heads. If the blood flowed, if the lightnings of 
Sinai tore the sky, if Dathan was buried alive in the 
bowels of the earth, then, but then only, they humbled 
themselves, they obeyed. Then indeed the Eternal in 
mercy interfered to employ those means which alone 
could touch them. Aided by the terror of his judg- 
ments, he purified, he sanctified them, while he led 
them through ages to accomplish his end. What is 
there here which seems unworthy of the justice of 
God? ‘The innocent, say you, the innocent were pun- 
ished with the guilty? Let us be cautious: we make 
a too common, and yet a strange mistake. We confound 
the position aad the rights of the Dispenser of life and 
uf eternity, with the position and the rights of those im- 
potent judges to whom human society confides for an 
instant the power to punish, and never that to recom- 
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pense. Ah! these, without doubt, who can neither 
recall to life nor indemnify their victims, never use 
this terrible right which is committed to them with too 
much scrupulousness and timidity. But is it the same 
with God who is the author of life and of death? 
What! He who calls all the children of Adam to 
commit their flesh to the earth sooner or later, he who 
has made them and proportioned to them, according 
to his good pleasure, their portion of existence, can- 
not he, without injustice, withdraw from the world an 
innocent being in one moment rather than in another, 
when his death shall be necessary for the instruction 
of his contemporaries, and ought to appear just to 
them! God might wish that the witnesses of the pun- 
ishment should regard it as the chastisement of a fault, 
and the fault as worthy of death: this is all whieh it is 
permitted to us to affirm, but there is nothing which 
proves to us that God has really wished to punish. 


How know we that this death was never a reward?* © 


* Here is the place to remove a frequent mistake founded upon 
the narrations of the Old Testament. 

In recognising the historical books of the Hebrews as sacred, 
Christians do not pretend to regard as praise-worthy or excusable 
all the deeds which they recount, and which the contemporaneous 
Hebrews were not very often sufficiently advanced to judge of, 
but only those which are especially praised by the writers. Yet 
these deeds are not very often presented as worthy of approbation, 
except in part, or relatively to the inteation, to the time, the place, 
to the necessity of the time, to the especial end of the Jewish re- 
ligion, to the mission of the people which received it or to its un- 
cultivated state. This point appears so clear that one might per- 
haps judge this note superfluous. Unhappily it is not so, as it 
ould be easy to prove from the various attacks of which the old 
revelation is still the object, 
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Men appear to suppose, in the second place, that 
the morality of the Old Testament should be absolute- 
ly perfect, and its instructions mathematically and 
philosophically exact. They ought previously to ask 
themselves if in this case the Hebrews would have 
understood and obeyed it. The Old Testament was 
in effect designed to raise and to instruct them, and 
not to give to the earth a testimony in all respects 
perfect of the divine thoughts and _perfections. 
God was hot an artificer. who had need to display his 
talent by an useless piece of perfection: but in the Old 
Testament, if I may presume to employ the image, he 
exhibits himself as a workman of genius who for a de- 
termined end, constructs the machine the most proper 
to attain it, and who needs not to make it complicated 
by ornaments without a use, or by an harmful show of 
symmetry. 

Let us exalt ourselves to an image still more accor- 
dant with truth, and more worthy of the Most High. 
When God designs to reveal himself to men,—not in- 
deed to dazzle them with the splendor of his glory, or 
to manifest that incomprehensible grandeur, which 
created being can never measure, but for the salvation 
and the happiness of his creation—for love and for 
mercy—would he not imitate the father, at once inge- 
nious and tender, who kindly developes the imperfect 
ideas of his child, and puts himself in his place to be 
understood by him? ‘Take the greatest philosopher, 
the most distinguished scholar in the universe, 
mark how he instructs his own child, whose 
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future condition inspires in him so deep an inter- 
est. Do you not perceive the superiority of his genius, 
with what great simplicity of expressions, with what 
anxiety to sacrifice their exactness to their clearness, 
with what an apt choice of that which the child’ ean 
understand, and the work which it can perform? 
There is an image of God speaking to man. And 
what man would understand his revelation if it unveiled 
to us the truth in its majestic extent? What zeal 
would not be terrified if it imposed on us absolute vir- 
tue, such as his thought comprehends it? Still furtuer; 
inasmuch as God employs human idioms to make him- 
self known to men, does it not follow that he should 
accommodate his revelation to their weakness? for 
where would the tongues of mortals find the words in 
accordance with the superior and perfect order of things? 

This will be better understood if we ask ourselves, 
who compose the majority of the human race to which 


the revelation is addressed. It is composed of the in- 
ferior class; and this portion of society is not only the 
more numerous, it is likewise the more numerable, 
the more ignorant, the more destitute, and it is this in 
consequence to which the divine directions are the 
more necessary,* or which at least has the most titles 


* I desire not to be misunderstood upon the sense of this expres- 
sion. God forbid that I should regard the revelation as less neces- 
sary to any one, than to the wisest manin the world. I think, on 
the contrary, that he will be the one to feel its need more sensibly 
than another, in proportion as his intelligence is more wide and 
more active. But any one will grant to me, I think, that God had 
still done more for Socrates and Plato, than for the helots of Sparta; 
and that these poor victims of the social organization, seemed, by 
their ignorance, their unhappiness, their corruption and their num- 
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for obtaining it. This clearly proves that the revela- 
tion, though preserving enough of sublimity to excite 
the admiration of the most elevated minds, enough of 
depth to furnish always new aliment for their 
meditations, enough of exactness never to mislead, 
and to be always salutary, had still need to pro- 
portion itself in certain respects to the limits of 
the intelligence of the greater number. Without 
this it would have become, as our social dis- 
tinctions often become, a new privilege reserved for 
those who are already privileged; and Jesus thanked 
his Father that he was by preference revealed to the 
simple and to children. 

These principles are incontestable; but yet how 
much more evident do they become, when, instead of 
speaking of a revelation in general, we apply our- 
selves more especially to the ancient law! 

The Old Testament was addressed to Jews, a peo- 
ple scarcely civilized, wanting in docility and in intel- 
ligence, to an extreme degree. This nation for the 
most part, in consequence of the very end which God had 
designed in establishing it, was never intended for a 
progressive civilization: it was to remain almost sta- 
tionary. We should not then be astonished if the in- 
struction and the precepts which the Hebrews received 
are sometimes beneath the level which Christianity has 
made us to take; if polygamy, divorce, vengeance and 
slavery were tolerated among these men of a stiff neck 
and a hard heart, if Moses, in giving them a really 
exact and philosophic idea of the divine attributes, 


ber, to find more compassion in the bosom of ‘Our Father 
who is in heaven.’ 
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surrounded this august truth with brilliant, but neces: 
sarily inexact images; if he placed the throne of God 
in the middle of a resplendent flame or of a living light ; 
it he promised that the Etern-t should march before 
the children of Israel, or if lic announced as a threat 
that he would not forbear to send his angel. Could 
he at once make six hundred thousand philosophers 
of six hundred thousand nomads but just escaped from 
slavery? No, it is not in a sublime idea of truth and 
virtue, without relation to our weakness, without a use 
for limited and finite beings, that we should seek and 
recognise the divine inspiration; it will be rather in 
a necessary condescension to the limits of our powers 
and our intelligence. That which will always make 
the divine character of this condescension so brilliant, 
is that it will never be of such a nature as to degrade 
faith, to retard knowledge, or to defile virtue, but on 
the contrary to advance the progress of all three. 


Articte III. 


Finally, inspiration is often represented as subject- 
ing holy men to a complete transformation, as taking 
away not only their errors, but likewise their habits 
and their character, and as replacing all their former 
ideas—all their acquired knowledge, by the sole and 
all-powerful action of the Holy Spirit. Then it seems 
strange that an inspiration of this nature should allow 
the existence throughout the Old Testament of the 
marks of different tastes, of education, of the imperfect 
knowledge, and the prejudices of the authors, But 


~ 
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the objection which is thus drawn against the book, is 
null, because it rests upon a fundamental error. 

All Scripture is divinely inspired—so says the Scrip- 
ture itself; but it has likewise told us, and if not in 
as many words, it proves it to us very satisfactorily 
from the first to the last verse, that this divine inspira- 
tion had not the effects which we are pleased to sup- 
pose for it. Without doubt it rectified the ideas of the 
sacred author, it directed his actions, it purified his 
wisdom and expanded his faculties, but it acted in dif- 
ferent degrees according to the individuals, the times 
and the offices; it always left more or less to the subject 
of these glorious privileges the results of his labors, of 
his education and of his intellectual and moral habits. 
In a word, inspiration developed, without metamorpho- 
sing the man. To show how this truth appears from 
the whole of Scripture, how it is written there on every 
page, proved by the reasoning and the tone of each 
author, by the form and style of each book, it would 


- be necessary to devote more space than we can 


give in this work to this interesting inquiry. I there- 
fore desire my readers to admit this doctrine as a lem- 
ma, of which it will be easy to them to find for them- 
selves the demonstration. In order to obtain this, it 
will be sufficient for them to seek it in the Bible, in 
reading the holy Word at times under this point of 
view, and in bringing to the inquiry good sense and a 
perfect sincerity.* 

* I have developed the same idea a little further in my Essay 
upon acritical introduction to the New Testament—p, 394—401 
Consult for the proofs of this truth the remarkable theses published 
at Geneva in 1824, by M. A. M. Upon the Nature of the Inspira 
tion of the Apostles. 
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Let us observe with what success this mode of view= 
ing inspiration dissipates the darkness of the sacred 
code. If we meet there sometimes (in matters of little 
importance) incomplete narrations, unmethodical ex- 
positions, the vestiges of contemporaneous opinions 
and trifling historical contradictions, all this is easily 
explained by the peculiar habits of each author, or by 
the original source of his information; and all this never 
contradicts or weakens the inspiration, while it pre- 
serves all its use for that to which it aims in a manner 
more direct for the instruction of faith. Joshua might 
believe that the earth was immoveable, or the Psalm- 
ist that the centenarian eagle renewed its youth; it 
matters not: the former was not the less sure on that 
account that his voice obtained a miracle, and the 
mercy of which the latter sung is not the less certain. 
“his point of view once taken we are no lon- 
ger surprised to see each of the sacred writers appear- 
ing to us in his peculiar style and character. Isaiah 
is different from Ezekiel, David from Moses; though 
in truth they composed similar writings, yet each bears 
the impress of his habits and of his age. But their 
differences are of no account when the question con- 
cerns their office for enlightening and sanctifying men; 
for instructing or forming the people; they aimed in- 
deed at the same.end. The difference of their points 
of view only made them attain the same object by va- 
rious ways. If the God who guided them wished ra- 
ther to excite them to action than to act in their place, 
I perceive that, always consistent with himself, he fol- 
lowed even in the voices of inspiration, the course 
which he bad chosen for those of grace and nature; 
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but I do not the less visibly recognise his work in it. 
I indeed discover there a supernatural direction as 
much more clearly, as the infirmity of the writers, the 
incapacities of their nature, and the limits of their pe- 
culiar ideas, contrast with the divine things which they 
were nevertheless charged to proclaim. 

If my readers have understood me they can them- 
selves apply the principles here laid down to the ob- 
jections in detail. Geo. E. Ex.is. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EFISTLE TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. 


I. Grigin and condition of the Corinthian Church. 
When Paul in his second apostolical journey had 
been driven from Thessalonica, by the strenuous and 
violent opposition of the Jews, he fled by night to Be- 
rea, but was compelled, by the same cause, to leave 
that place also.* He went next to Athens, where he 
met with small success in obtaining converts, and ‘ he 
departed from among them,’ and came to Corinth. 

At Corinth, the Apostle found Aquilla a Jewish, or 
rather a Hellenistic Christian,—since he was born at 
Pontus—who had recently departed from Rome, in 
consequence of a decree of the Emperor Claudius, 
prohibiting Jews from residing there under severe pe- 


* See Acts xvii. 5,10, 13,15. See also the Introduction to the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, Vol. ¥. No. 1 of this work 
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nalties. He was a tent-maker, and Paul, who exer- 
cised the same trade to obtain a livelihood and avoid 
burdening the brethren, made his abode at his house. 
Before the coming of Silas and Timotheus, his worthy 
coadjutors, Paul seems only to have reasoned with the 
Jews upon the religion common to all of that nation; 
but when he was joined by his former friends, he was 
then ‘ pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews, 
that Jesus was Christ.’* But the opposition of the 
Jews was so powerful that he felt constrained to leave 
them, declaring them unworthy of his teaching. He 
then ‘entered into the house’ of Justus, a deyout 
Greek—which afforded many advantages, since it 
was so near the synagogue as to accommodate the 
Jews, and yet would not be offensive to the Corin- 
thians, as Justus was a countryman of theirown. The 
chief of the synagogue, Crispus, and his family, were 
soon converted to Christianity with many other of the 
Jewish nation, so that he was encouraged to pursue 
his labors among them, and was farther strengthened 
by a ‘ vision of the night,’ in which he was informed 
that there were many in the city who could easily be 
converted.} 

Ancient Corinth—the Light of all Greece, as Cicero 
justly called it—was destroyed about 146 years before 
Christ, and remained in ruins and deserted until Julius 
Cesar conceived the design of restoring ittoits prime- 
val grandeur. With this view he gave permission to 
the descendants of its former inhabitants to return and 
settle there, and sent a colony of freedmen from Rome 


* Acts xviii. 45 1 Acts xviii. 9, 10. 
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to aid in establishing a new city. The harbors were 
again opened, commerce revived, literature and the 
arts again flourished. In the time of the apostle it 
presented a favorable arena for the Christian mission- 
ary, on account of the great concourse of strangers in 
the city, and the toleration of the inhabitants. The 
character of the Romish magistrate,—who was no 
other than the mild and indulgent Gallio, brother to 
the famous Philsopher Seneca—also favored his design. 
But the angry and contentious Jews threw unexpected 
obstacles in his path. They made insurrection with 
one accord against Paul, and brought him before the 
tribunal of the magistrate, accusing him of introducing 
new gods, which was forbidden by the Roman Laws. 
Gallio, however, speedily dismissed him from the 
judgment seat, perceiving he was accused rather of an 
error in theology than of any civil offence; so great 
too was the indignation of the Corinthian mob, against 
the Jews for this unfairness that they publicly scourged 
Sosthenes the ruler of the Synagogue,* which Gallio 
permitted, as it appears to have been a prescriptive 
right of the Grecian popuiace. The apostle remained 
a year and a half, and then went te Syria, and remained 
at Ephesus; leaving behind him at Corinth, a well es- 
tablished Christian church, consisting of Jews and 
Greeks, bond and free.t| The Greeks however seem 
to have been more numerous than the Jews, and some 
among the educated of both nations threw obstacles in 
his way: The Jews demanded a King as their expect- 


* Acts xviii. 12—17. 
t Acts xviii. 1,—18. 1 Cor. 12, 13. 
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ed Messiah,* while Paul preached ‘Christ and him 
crucified:’ the Greeks expected of a religious teacher, 
the subtle, artificial harangues they were accustomed 
to hear from the sophists, and the apostle only stated 
simple truths in a plain, artless manner, which ap- 
peared to them ‘foolishness.’ The sophists of this 
city were so remarkable for their subtlety that ‘ Co- 
rinthian words’ became a proverbial expression for 
acuteness, and hair-splitting.t| Only a few of these 
were converted to Christianity, as the apostle himself 
declares, that ‘ not many wise men after the flesh’ were 
called. But among the unlearned he found hearts 
ready to receive the word, ‘for God’ he says, ‘ had 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise.’} 

The morals of the Corinthians were exceedingly 
corrupt at this time. Men who had wealth to enjoy 
came from all lands to dwell securely in this voluptu- 
ous capital. The city was built on a beautiful hill whose 
summit was crowned with a magnificent Temple of 
Venus, and no less than a thousand priestesses of the 
dissolute goddess dwelt within its walls. ‘To go to 
Corinth’ was a proverb for obtaining the utmost plea- 
sure.|| Yet here inthe midst of this gay and volup- 


* 1 Cor. i, 22. Eichhorn supposes the word which our translators 
rendered ‘a sign’ refers to the temporal kingdom of the Messiah. 
Finleitung in das Neue Testament. Vol. IIL. § 216. 


| Artstides Isthmice ad Neptunum. Vol. I. p.22. Atheneus 
xiii. p. 573. 


t 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. 


| Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthan, Horvat, Ep. I, 17, 
36, 
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tuous capital Paul established a church of Christ, not 
by the ‘ cunning words of man’s craftiness,’ but by the 
weight of the truths he proclaimed, and by the divine 
power of Christianity to satisfy those wants of the hu- 
man soul, which mere philosophy can never appease. 

When this was accomplished, the apostle returned 
to Jerusalem, and thence to Antioch. Then he made 
a ministerial journey through Galatia, Phrygia, &c. to 
Ephesus where he remained two years and three 
months; during which time he wrote the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

The date of this Epistle is variously fixed by differ- 
ent critics. Michaelis and many others place it about 
56, while Eichhorn makes it about two years later, 
or some time between 57 and 59. 

After Paul’s departure the Corinthian Church soon 
fell into great disorder; the most solemn rites of the 
Christian worship were abused and changed to oceca- 
sions of riot and debauchery, and the most shameful 
immorality was permitted without reproach. Paul pro- 
bably received an account of their defection while at 
Ephesus, and wrote this Epistle to them, to rebuke 
their viees and to furnish farther instructions. 

Many critics suppose the present Epistle is not the 
first which he wrote; and that he alludes to a previous 
letter in chap. vy. 9, which is now lost. But the fact 
of the existence of such an Epistle can scarcely be 
made out.* The principal argument in favor of the 
existence of such an Epistle is contained in chap. v. 9, 


* Stosch de Epistolis Apostolorum non deperditis p. 75. Eich- 
horn and Rosenmueller maintain that such an Epistle was written 
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‘I wrote unto you in an epistle,’ but it may as well be 
rendered ‘I write unto you in this epistle.’ 

From the contents of. the Epistle we can learn the 
nature of the communication Paul had received and 
the questions which they had proposed. 

1. Various schisms and parties had disturbed the 
new church, since the departure of the apostle. 

Some Judaizing Christians seem to have found their 
way hither who taught the same doctrines here as at 
Galatia.* They insisted on a performance of the rites 
of the Mosaic law, considering a départure from the 
old ritual as a dangerous heresy, and different from 
the doctrines of Peter and the other disciples at Jeru- 
salem.t 

He seems to refer to them when he inquires, ‘ do 
we need as some others, Epistles of commendation to 
your*{ It is these he calls false teachers, ‘ deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ.’|| It is plain they were Jews, for Paul re- 
marks, ‘are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they min- 
isters of Christ? Iam more.’1 They had probably 
extolled the authority of Peter, setting his apostolical 
authority above that of Paul; this caused the Corin- 
thians to separate into various sects. One was ‘of 
Paul,’ another ‘of Apollos,’ this ‘of Cephas’ [i. e. 
Peter,| and that ‘of Christ.’9 Paul’s efforts to prove 
he had never shown a desire of establishing a partic- 


ular sect, tend to-prove the existence of a party who 


* See Art. No. III. Vol. VI. Scrip. Int. 
| Eichhorn, Einleitung, Vol, IIf. § 218. 
} 2 Cor. iii. 1, xi. 4. || 2 Cor. xi. 13. 


" 2 Cor. xi, 22, § 1 Cor. i. 12, 
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charged him with such an attempt, or, who called 
themselves after his name. 

2. Paul’s authority had declined during his absence. 
The Jews were angry with him because he represen- 
ted the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, as their promised 
Messiah,* and the Greeks derided him, as only a 
preacher of ‘folly,’ since he spoke with artless sim- 
plicity. To restore this authority and correct thei: 
errors he proposes to send Timothy unto them. 

8. The Corinthian converts appealed to the heathen 
courts of justice, instead of settling their disputes 
among themselves, or of referring them to the brothers 
of the church. The Jews were directed to decide 
their disputes in this manner by the Mosaic Law. 

4. The Lord’s Supper had become perverted from 
its original purpose. In order to bring the celebration 
of this rite as near as possible to the original institu- 
tion of Christ, it was usual among the early Christians, 
to partake of a common meal, or Loye-feast as they 
termed it, and then to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. 
Thus it more nearly resembled the actual last supper of 
our Savior. The brethren assembled together without 
distinction of rank or station, as brethren in Christ. 

The Greeks had a custom, previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity—of meeting together, to enjoy 
a social repast, to which each contributed something, 
which he had brought for the purpose. Sometimes, 
each enjoyed only the portion he had brought, at oth- 

This alone is no small argument against the belief of a suife: 
ing Messiah among the Jews of the time of Christ. 

+ 1 Cor. iv. 17. 


t Ittig. in selectis capitibus His‘, Eccles. p, 180 
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ers, the whole was made common, and all fared alike.* 
it was this custom probably which had led the Corin- 
thians to their perversion of the Lord’s Supper. At 
their celebration it was no longer a rite in which all 
participated equally, but each brought food for his own 
use. Some of the rich and luxurious provided sump- 
tuous feasts, while the poor sat ashamed of their own 
destitution. This produced division and not unity; 
hatred and not an increase of brotherly love ‘ one to- 
wards another.’ It seems that shameless excesses 
were sometimes committed at these meetings, so that 
some were made sick, and some even died on account 
of their intemperance. 


5. Improper marriages had taken place among 
them.T 

6. There were some fanatics in the Church at Co- 
rinth. Some of the Corinthians, perhaps from a desire 
to imitate the lofty gifts of the apostle, spoke in an 
unknown tongue. It appears that, at their meetings, 
some were in the habit of expressing themselves in a 
language unintelligible to the community, or, perhaps 
by inarticulate sounds, sighs, groans, and shrieks, ac- 
companied by wild and frenzied gestures; many too 
would attempt to speak at the same time, to the utter 
confusion of all reasonable men who attempted to lis- 
ten. Some it appears brought themselves into a high 
state of extacy by those means.[ Such extacies were 


Zenophon de Socrate, Cap. 14. Memorabil. Lib. lJ. Storr, 
Notitia Historice. 
| Chap, v. 1—10. 
See Chap. xii. 13,14. Storr, Not. Hist. § 8. Eichhorn, § 218. 
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common in the worship of the ancient Greeks, partic- 
ularly at their solemn festivals. During the festivals 
of Bacchus men ran through the streets like maniacs, 
shouting with all their force. A fit of frenzy was 
supposed to accompany all divine inspiration. This 
seems to have been the occasion of introducing such 
absurdities into the church at Corinth. Paul attempts 
to discourage this extravagance, by declaring that 
such as ‘speak with tongues’ are by no means supe- 
rior to their brethren who are silent, since their in- 
spiration does not prove their superiority, as all inspi- 
ration comes from the same spirit. But in his classi- 
fying the various gifts, he ascribes but a low rank to 
the ‘gift of tongues.’ ‘And God hath set some in 
the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, third- 
ly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues.’** We can- 
not learn from this Epistle the exact manner in which 
these extravagancies took place, but their existence 
and frequency is a matter of plain inference from the 
complaints and instructions of the apostle. 

7. Women sometimes spoke in their churches, which 
gave an occasion for scandal, as it contradicted the 
customs of the Greeks. 

8. Some doubted the resurrection of the dead.t 
They relied for argument upon the impossibility of 
telling how the dead could be raised, ‘ with what body’ 
they would come.f A practical belief in the immortal- 
ity of the soul was by no means universal among the 
Greeks at this period, and we might reasonably expect 


* Chap. xii. 28. 1 Chap. xv. 1—58. t xiii. 35. 
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ie hear the truth of this doctrine called in question by 
the subtle casuists of Corinth. 

II. The Corinthians proposed several questions to 
Paul relating to various matters of general concern to 
the Church. They inquired of him by letter con- 
cerning the following subjects. 


1. They inquired if marriage were advisable.* 
Paul himself, was probably unmarried, and his new 
converts inquired if celibacy were a duty incumbent 
upon all Christians. They asked whether widows 
might marry a second time, fand under what circumstan- 
ces man and wife might separate.t 

Paul assures them that his example is not to be 
followed in regard to marriage. Marriage is the rule, 
celibacy the exception. Widows had an undoubted 
right to marry a second time. He thinks however 
that in the present condition of the Corinthian Church, 
it would be well to remain unmarried. 

2. They inquired respecting sacrifices offered to 
idols. ‘The flesh of animals slain in honor of the gods 
was offered for sale in the market,—would Christians 
sin if they purchased it? They found idol-offerings 
in the houses of their friends,—should they refuse to par- 
take of them? Paul replies that, since ‘an idol is 
nothing’—meat offered to the senseless stone may be 
eaten; yet he cautions them against offending the 
consciences of their weak brethren in this respect. 
So too, when they feast with their friends, they may 
eat sacrifices offered to idols, without inquiring about 
them, but they were to refuse to enter a temple and to 


* vii. 1, 2. t vii, 39. t vii. 1O—16. 
16 
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partake of the sacrifice offered to the idol, since by 
this voluntary and deliberate act they became parta- 
kers in the worship of Demons.* In this liberty 
which was extended to the Corinthians there was 2 
wide departure from the narrow principles and rigid 
practice of the Jews of his time. 

8. They inquired whether women should wear veils 
in the public assemblies. The Jewish and the Greek 
Christians were divided upon this question. 

Respectable Grecian ladies always appeared veiled 
in the streets and all public places; but in the temples, 
during the worship of the gods, they laid aside their 
veils. The converted Greeks probably observed this 
custom in the church, at which the Jewish Christians 
took offence. Since, among them, females never ap- 
peared in public except when closely veiled. Paul 
decides in favor of retaining the veil for modesty’s 
sake. 

4. They had asked advice concerning charitable 
collections for the poor. 


* vili, LO—13. x. 14—22. xvi. l— 5. 


Tueo. Parker. 
(To be continued in the next Vo.) 


REMARKS UPON JOHN iy. 13, 14, anv vi. 35. 


‘Translated from the German of Christopher Ullmann, Professo: 
in the University of Heidelberg.] 


It is much to be wondered at, that most of the re- 
cent commentators upon John, have not been attentive 
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to the parallelism between the passages in John above 
noted, and the 20th verse of the xxiv. chap. of Eccle- 
siasticus. And yet this parallelism does not appear un- 
important. 

In the xxiv. chapter of Ecclesiasticus divine wisdom 
announces her fame, celebrates her heavenly origin, 
her presence in the whole of creation, and points out 
Israel as her head dwelling-place and her inheritance, 
and invites all men to the enjoyment of her riches. 
Then she calls out ‘they that eat me shall yet be hun- 
gry, and they that drink me shall yet be thirsty.’ 

The whole chapter—which is highly remarkable 
when taken as a characteristic of Hebrew wisdom— 
was national in its contents, and without doubt 
generally known, so that in the words of Jesus* we 
may assume a reference to this passage, not only with- 
ut the slightest constraint, but, it would be much 
more remarkable if no such allusion were intended, 
particularly as there is a relationship between other 
passages in this chapter, and expressions of Christ, 
which cannot escape notice. e. g. 

Eccles. xxiv. 17, ‘as a vine brought I forth a pleas- 
ant savor.” John xv. 1, ‘Iam the true vme and my 
father is the husbandman, every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh away.’ 

Eccles. xxiv. 19, ‘Come unto me alltye that be de- 
sirous of me, and fill yourselves with my fruits.’ 

Matth. xi. 28, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor, and 
1 will give you rest.’ 

Eccles. xxiv. 9, wisdom speaking of herself says, ‘He 
created me from the beginning before the world, and I 


* John vi. 13, 14, vi. 35. 
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shall never fail.? So Johni. 1. ‘In the beginning 
was the word,’ &c. 

There is an obvious resemblance between John iv. 
13, 14, ‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst, but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life;’ and John vi. 35, ‘I am 
the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth in me shall never thirst ;’ 
and Eccles. xxiv. 21, ‘they that eat me shall yet be 
hungry; and they that drink me shall yet be thirsty;’ 
But there 1s likewise a remarkable difference, which 
may be pointed out in a few words. 

In the passage from the Old Testament, wisdom 
says ‘they who taste her shall always hunger and 
thirst.” But in John, Christ by a highly spiritual and 
important turn, gives these words a deeper sense, that 
he, the complete divine wisdom in human form, would 
forever satisfy the thirst of the spirit. He offers a 
water that shall quench our thirst forever, which shall 
be a well that gushes up into eternal life. He repre- 
sents himself as the bread of life, whoever shall taste 
of him shall never hunger. 

That wisdom also whieh is described in Ecclesiasticus 
is one which certainly stills hunger and thirst, but awakes 
them again: which excites to spiritual strivings, but 
never completely satisfies them: indeed it is rather a 
philosophy, a struggle for wisdom, than wisdom itself. 
Jesus, on the contrary, points out himself as the di- 
vine wisdom, by which all the essential wants of the 
soul,—in a religious sense,—are satisfied: by which 
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complete tranquillity and blessedness come into the 
human soul,* 

In this light trace is indicated a characteristic point 
of distinction between Judaism and Christianity; be- 
tween the religious institutions of the Old and of the 
New Testament. On the one hand is a wisdom, which, 
taken in its developement, leads to spiritual forth-put- 
ting, to anxiety for the future; and, on the other there ~ 
is a wisdom, which is complete in itself, and which ia 
its completion, calms and satisfies every one who em- 
braces it. Judaism was remarkably distinguished from 
all other religion. Since ‘its very beginning it strug- 
gled towards a higher state: it lived more in the future 
than in the present. It was only a foundation for 
Christianity, and the noblest wisdom of the Hebrews 
was thirsting for that, which the inexhaustible well of 
the spirit of Christ supplied in abundance. Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, arose as a completion: it 
turned back towards Judaism, and rooted itself as the 
noblest tree in its soil. But Christianity announced 
or expected no new and higher religious develope- 
ment, which was to proceed from it, or to come after 
it. Not that it will anywhere limit the free forth-for- 
mation of the spirit: it will exalt man to his highest 
freedom: but it points out the appearance of Christ as 
the high point of true wisdom; above which—since 
it is divine—no human wisdom can arise, and in which 
all the desires of the soul find refuge and satisfaction. 


i 


‘Rest to your souls” Matth. xi. 29. 
Treo. Parker. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION OF ISAIAH LUI. 13—.i11. 12 


Before entering upon an explanation of the important 
passage above noticed, it may be well to premise a few 
words upon the prophet Isaiah and the writings which 
bear his name in our Sacred Scriptures. 

Of the Person of Isaiah we only know that he was 
son of Amotz, an unknown man. The Rabbins say he 
was a prophet, but they say the same of all prophets, 
taking it for granted that, because a man is a prophet, 
‘his father was one before him’. They relate also many 
contradictory stories touching his life, character and 
death.* Gesenius however has shown that these stories 
possess very little value,—indeed that no reliance can 
be placed upon them.t He began to prophecy about 
759 B.C. in the year of the death of king Uzziah. Be- 
sides his book of prophecies, he wrote upon ‘The deeds 
of Uzziah,’ a work now lost. 

Before the 18th century, no doubt was ever expres- 
sed that all the writings in our Bible which bear his 
name were authentic. But the acute researches of la- 
ter critics have made this, to say the least, exceedingly 
doubtful. The latter portion of this book from Chapter 
xL to Lxvi, inclusive is supposed to have proceeded 
from another hand. This is no place to enter upon a 
discussion which demands so much learning, acuteness 


* De Wette’s Einleitung in das A. T. § 208. Eichhorn, § 523-7 
Many of these accounts are collected in Carpzovius Int. in V. T 
p- 91—99. 

t Gesenins Comment. Ub. den Jesaia. Einleitung § 1. 

$2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 
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and patient diligence ; the principal arguments, how- 
ever, may well enough be presented. 

1. The style of the latter portion differs much from 
that of the first thirty-nine chapters. 

2. The political condition of the nation as deseribed 
in these latter chapters is different from that mentioned 
in the first, while no corresponding change took place 
during the life of Isaiah, admitting him to have lived at 
the time above mentioned, of which there is no doubt. 

3. Several prophecies contained in the first part are 
mentioned in this part as fulfilled. 

On the other hand, it is replied, 

1. That the style does not vary so much that both 
portions could not have proceeded from the same hand. 

2. That the prophet speaks of future things as if they 
were now present. But this is rather:cutting than loos- 
ing the knot.* 

Most critics who suppose the latter portion of the 
book not to have been written by Isaiah, ascribe it all 
to one writer, who lived in the time of the Babylonish 
captivity. Rosenmueller supposes it was sent as an 
Fpistle to the captive Israelites to excite them to return 
home.t+ 


TRANSLATION, 


iii. 13 Behold, my servant shall prosper ; 
He shall be greatly exalted, and set on high and glorified. 


“ Hengstenberg, and many distinguished German crities, still 
maintain the old opinion upon this subject. 

| Gabler’s Neueste Theol. Journal, Vol. II. p. 384. See an able 
article in defence of the authenticity of Isaiah xl—Ixvi. in Bibli- 
cal Repository, vol. I. p. 700. 
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Even, as many were astonished at him, 
—So disfigured and unhuman was his face, 
And his form so unlike the sons of man— 
15 So shall many nations rejoice. 
Before him kings shall close their mouths ; 
For, what was never told them, shall they see, 
And what they never heard, shall they understand. 
liii. 1 Who believed our report? 
The arm of the Lord—to whom was it disclosed ? 
2 But he grew up before him like a shoot; 
And like a sucker out of the dry ground. 
He had no beauty nor comeliness, 
That we should look upon him ; 
Nor countenance, 
That we should desire him. 
3 He was despised and forsaken by men, 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with pain. 
As one from whom we hide our faces, 
We despised him, and esteemed him not. 
4 But our pains he bore, 
Our sorrows he took. 
We esteemed him smitten by God, 
Struck down by God, and afflicted. 
5 But he was wounded for our sins; 
Smitten for our transgressions ; 
For our peace was the chastisement upon him, 
And by his wounds is healing come upon us 
We all, like sheep, went astray, 


i) 


We turned, every man to his own way. 
But Jehovah laid upon him all our punishment. 
7 Already afflicted—he was more oppressed, 
Yet he opened not his mouth. 
As a lamb, that is led to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
So he opened not his mouth. 
8 By violence and vengeance was he taken away. 
But who of his generation thought, 
— When he was cut off from the land of the living, 
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That,—for the sins of my people the blow fell on him! 
They made his grave with the wicked ; 
Among the godless was his tomb, 
Although he did no evil, 
And no deceit was in his mouth. 
10 It pleased Jehovah severely to wound him, 
Yet since he gave himself a sacrifice for sins, 
He shall see his posterity, 
He shall prolong his days, 
And the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his hand. 
il After his pains he shall see and be satisfied, 
By his wisdom shall my righteous servant lead many to righ- 
teousness, 
W hose iniquities he bore. 
12 Therefore will I give him his portion ameng the mighty; 
And with heroes shall he divide booty, 
Because he laid bare his soul unto death, 
And was numbered with transgressors; 
Because he bore the sins of many, 
And interceded for the transgressors. 


9 


Interpreters of Scripture have always been much 
divided in their opinions as to the person designated 
‘Servant of God,’ and at the present time the learned 
are by no means agreed in their opinions upon this 
subject. Opinions upon it may be arranged in three 
classes. 


I. Such as suppose it relates to the Messiah. 

The coincidences between the fate of this ‘Servant 
of God,’ and the fortunes of Jesus Christ are certainly 
numerous and striking. He was ‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,’ he was ‘wounded for our 
iransgressions, he was ‘oppressed and afflicted, but he 
opened not his mouth,’ he was led as a Lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before his shearers is dumb, 
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so he opened not his mouth.’ But, on the other hand, 
there are weighty: objections to this interpretation. 

1. If this passage be understood as relating to the 
expected Messiah, he is there represented as being 
‘cast down,’ and suffering, even as put todeath. Now 
the Jews did not expect such a Messiah. It was a 
King they looked for, who should bring back the an- 
cient glory of the Jewish state, and enlarge its territo- 
ry to its ancient extent, ‘ from the river unto the ends 
of the earth.’ We find the expected Messiah presented 
as coming in the clouds of Heaven, i. e. with great 
pomp-and splendor, not coming like an humble man, 
nor appearing among them ‘without form, or come- 
liness,’ and even suffering death.* We know that 
this was the expectation of the Jews, so far as their 
expectation was definite—from the writing of their 
Prophets, which are still extant, —and from the manner 
in which they received Jesus Christ when he was 
among them. They wished ‘to take him by force and 
make him a king,’ who should deliver them from the 
odious yoke of foreign domination: even his disciples 
after his resurrection entertained this belief: ‘Lord, 
said they, ‘ wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?’ 

Again, if the Jews expected a humble, suffering 
Messiah ,—as this servant of God is represented, it is 
inconceivable that they should reject Jesus when he 
fulfilled so many of their expectations, and wrought 
such miracles among them. But their very expecta- 
tion of a descendant of David, the most illustrious 

* See Amos ix, 11I—15, Isa, xi. }!O—14. xxx. 27—39. Mich 
chapter 4 and 5, &c, 
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and popular of their kings, showed their expectation of 
a triumphant and glorious prince, and not of a weak 
and oppressed person, such as is spoken of in the pas- 
sage now before us. 

We learn too, from the writings of the apostles, that 
the Jews made objections to Christianity, on account 
of the sufferings and humiliation of Jesus. They de- 
sired a sign, i. e. a man who should perform great and 
illustrious deeds and effect their political salvation. 
The crucified Jesus was unto the Jews ‘a stumbling 
block,’ as Paul emphatically declares. 

Now since it is plain that a suffering Messiah was 
not announced in other portions of the Old Testament, 
that the Jews in the time of Jesus expected a con- 
queror; and not an afflicted man, and that they even 
made objections to Christianity on this very ground, is 
it the part of a sound critic to take this passage and 
apply it to the Messiah, when its contents contradict 
the reiterated assertions of the other Prophets ? Were 
there no other objection to such an interpretation, this 


alone would be a serious if not a sufficient one. 


2. Many circumstances predicated of this servant of 
God do not agree with the life and sufferings of 
Jesus. 

It is said that many kings shall stand in awe of him;* 
That he shall divide the spoil with the great.t Do 
not both of these circumstances relate to mere worldly 
dominion; to taking captive those kings who had 
despised him, and even to taking spoil of their wealth? 
This man’s grave was with the wicked, which cannot 
relate to Jesus, who was buried in the new tomb of 


* ii, 15. t iti, 12. } hin. 8. 
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Joseph of Arimathea, ‘wherein man had nevei 
lain. ”* 

3. The name of‘ Servant of God,’ is never applied to 
the Messiah in the old Testament .* 

4. This relation evidently is made of things past, not of 
such as are to come. We are not to suppose that, be- 
cause the prophets sometimes treated of things future, 
that they never spoke of any thing else. Only a small 
portion of any of the prophetic books relates to the fu- 
ture; some of them contain not a syllable in reference 
toit. If a prophet speaks of something as already 
past, has a good critic any right to deny this reference, 
and to make an arbitrary application of his language 
to some events which afterwards take place and 
agree with some of the particulars mentioned? But 
it will be replied, ‘ The prophets saw things future as 
if actually present or as if they recollected what 
was past.” When this proposition is proved it will be 
soon enough to inquire if in such cases they do not 
previously inform their readers, that they are going to 
speak of future events. Again too, it may be said, ‘The 
words of prophecy have two meanings.’ But this cuts 
the knot which it does not solve; words that are used 
in two senses, may as well have two thousand, and 
this passage may then be explained as predicting the 
coming of Napoleon, and the entire fulfilment of every 
prediction of this account may be fairly made out! 
The writer represents all his sufferings as past; it is 
his glories only which are to come. Why should we 
not take him at his word? 


* See the remarks upon this passage in the commentary below 
' See Gesenius in loc 
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5. By this explanation the whole passage is taken out 
of ts connection. The discourse throughout the Jatter 
portion of this book, relates to the depressed condi- 
tion of the Jewish nation during the exile and the ex- 
pected deliverance from its cruel sufferings. To men 
groaning under the stripes of the oppressor, it is of lit- 
tle moment to be told, that a thousand years hence, a 
new and more holy religion shall be proclaimed by the 
Son of God to the Jews, who shall not accept it, but 
shall put to death its author. It is present deliverance 
from their misery men look for under such afflictions; 
and it is promises of this immediate relief the Prophet 
has hitherto been giving them. But if this passage re- 
lates to the Messiah, it is not only out of connection 
with what precedes, but it is not to the point, 

6. If this is taken as a prediction ut contradicts the ana- 
logy of prophecy, since this is minute and special, 
while the other predictions are general and vague, and 
seem rather like hopes than well defined descriptions. 

The 11th chapter of Daniel indeed affords an ex- 
ception, but it is now generally agreed among critics 
that this was written after the event.* 

In view of these considerations are we justified in 
selecting this—or any other passage—and in taking it 
from its true connection, and applying it to any event 
we please, and insisting upon the truth of the applica- 
tion? Such criticism would not be tolerated when _ex- 
ercised upon any other Book,—is it more excusable 
when applied to the Bible? Yet objections to such 
criticism are sometimes called impious! 


* Gesenius ut Supra in loc. 
17 
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The Messianic interpretation has indeed been main- 
tained by many able scholars,—but it is the weight of 
arguments we are to ponder, not that of names. Be- 
sides may able critics oppose this explanation, and none 
of the old Jewish commentators understand it as rela- 
ting to the Messiah. 

The passages quoted into the New Testament, from 
this section, do not prove the writers supposed the 
Prophet to refer to Jesus in his remarks, any more 
than our quotations from’ any ancient writer, prove 
that we suppose he intended his words to apply to the 
subject we illustrate by them. The Jews particu- 
larly allowed themselves great latitude in quotations 
from their Sacred Books, often applying the most sol- 
emn expression to illustrate the most trivial matters.” 
The writers of the New Testament saw an obvious 
similiarity between the sufferings of Jesus, and those 
mentioned in this passage, and so illustrated the latte: 
by the former.T 

II. Another very ancient interpretation refers it to 
the whole Jewish People. This was the opinion of the 
authors of the Septuagint version,since in other passages 
of this latter portion of Isaiah they have inserted the 
word Jacob or Israel as synonymous with ‘Servant of 
God,’{ so that the version then reads, ‘Behold my 
servant, Jacob whom] have chosen,’&c. The ancient 
Jews contended with Origen in support of this inter- 
pretation, and the more modern Jewish critics—Aben- 


* See Meuschenius N. T. ex Talmud. illustratum, passim.— 
Glassius Phil: Sac. Lib. V. Pr. II. 
+t Matth. viii. 17. Acts viii. 32. t Isaiah xlii. 1—9 
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iXsra, Jarchi, and Kimchi—adopt the same opinion.” 
[hey suppose the death which this seryant is said to 
have undergone does not mean an actual death, since 
that would imply an extinction of the whole nation, but 
only a great affliction; and indeed during the exile the 
Jews might be said to be politically dead. 

This interpretation explains many of the . difficulties 
of the passage. The condition of the Jews at that time 
agrees with the fortunes of the ‘Servant of God.’ But 
it appears somewhat forced and unnatural, and several 
serious objections to this explanation present them- 
selves. 

1. It does not agree well with the places in which 
this servant is represented as speaking. 

2. Such passages as these— 

But he grew up betore him like a shoot, &c. 
Hie was despised and forsaken of men, 
A man of sorrows and acquainted with pain, 
As one from whom we hide our faces. 


But our pains he bore, 
Our sorrows he took, &c., 


are not well explained by it; indeed all the force of such 
passages islost if applied to the whole nation. It is only 
by a wanton abuse of metaphor that such passages as 
the following can be applied to a whole nation. 

—Who of his generation thought— 

—When he was cut off from the land of the living— 


That for the sins of my people the blow fell on him? 
They made his grave with the wicked ; 


’ See their opinions as stated at length by Rosenmueller and 
vesenius. Also Paulus Clavis zum Jesaiam. p. 349 &c. 
Isaiah, 1. 4-—-11. Ix. 1-8 
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Among the godless was his tomb. 
He bore the sins of many ; 
And interceded for the transgressor.” 


3. This interpretation does not allow sufficient dis- 
tinction, between the virtuous and the vicious Jews. 

The whole people according to this interpretation is 
called the ‘Servant of God,’ an appellation they never 
deserved, for they were a ‘rebellious people,”as the 
Prophets frequently informthem. Some however avoid 
this objection by ascribing the term to the good only. 
Jarchi.as cited by Gesenius adopts this opinion.y 
Some suppose the Priests alone are meant by the term, 
but this is not probable, since the Prophet does not de- 
light to honor the priests of his time. 

We may well hesitate before giving up this explana- 
tion, though to me it seems less consistent and satisfac- 
tory than another which will be given in its place. 

III. Others suppose the passage describes the fortunes 
of some illustrious man. different critics decide upon 
various men. 

1. Some suppose Uzziah is the hero of this piece, as 
he is spoken of in2 Chronicles as a virtuous King, one 
who ruled well, but at Jast grew proud in his prosperi- 
ty, and insisted upon offering incense to the Lord with 
bis own hand, whereupon, says the writer, he was smit- 
ten with a leprosy. It is furthermore stated that Isa- 
iah wrote an account of him. But if this was the ac- 


*See Gesenius and Rosenmueller. 

t See Paulus Memorabilien. vol. III. p. 175. Eckermann. Theol. 
Beytrag. vol. I. Fasc. I. p. 192. Eichhorn Alg. Bib. vol. vi. p, 980 ; 
and Ammon Pib. Theo!. vol. IT. p.146. 
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count referred to, we should expect to find it among the 
pieces of that Prophet which are undoubtedly authentic, 
and besides, the description seems to coincide but im- 
perfectly with the condition of a leprous King. 

2. Hezekiah and Josiah have also been proposed. 
Abarbenel, says Gesenjus, refers it to Moses. Some 
think Jezemiah was. meant, since we know he was cru- 
elly treated. Grotiusleans toward thisopinion. Amid 
such conflicting opinions, supported by strong argu- 
ments, and.always by great names, it is difficult at this 
day to,ascertain who was intended as the hero of the 
piece. Probably it was some illustrious man who made 
efforts to restore the people, but was disappointed in 
his attempts, and was mocked at and put to.death. 

Staudlin supposes Isaiah himself was the individ- 
ual.* De Weite thinks it was the writer of this section 
of the Book, and not Isaiah.f 

To me it appears that the writer laments the untime- 
ly fate of some virtuous and patriotic Jew who had been 
associated with him in attempting to relieve the.distres- 
ses, and elevate the morals of his countrymen, but who 
had been cut off iv his course by an untimely end, 
without receiving that countenance and support he ap- 
pears to have deserved. Who this patriot was, it is 
now impossible to determine, or.at what time of the 
exile he lived. Perhaps, however, he flourished about 
the time when Cyrus published the decree for the res- 
toration of the captive Jews, when his attempts to ben- 
elit his countrymen probably rendered him obnoxious 
to the Assyrian government, by whose orders he was 


* Staudlin Neuen Beyt. Zur Erlaut. der Bib. Proph. p. 12 
| De Wette Opuscula de morte expiatoria J. C. 
17* 
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put to death. To make this plain it will be necessary 
to connect this section with the preceding chapters. 

The latter portion of the book treats of different 
subjects from those discussed at the begining ofit. The 
state of the nation is different, their calamities are dif- 
ferent, their hopes are different. The section* com- 
mences with an exhortation to comfort all the people, 
since the warfare is accomplished, and the nation is to be 
set free. Probably then this portion was written imme- 
diately after the publication of the decree of Cyrus, or 
while affairs were in such a state that the restoration 
of the Jews could confidently be expected. 

The prophet announces his commission to cry aloud, 
and exhorts the people to trust in God since he is never 
weary supporting such as confide in him.t He then 
declares that it is God who has raised up the righteous 
man from the East, namely, Cyrus, who had conquered 
Babylon and offered the Jews their freedom. God—says 
the Prophet—has called him from a distance to deliver 
them, and since he has already done so much for them, 
they are still to confide in him. 

This deliverance, he tells them had not been previ- 
ously announced to them, therefore it came unexpect- 
edly. 


They are then directed to consider the servant o 


Who hath declared from the beginning that we may know; 
And before-iime, that we may say ‘ He is righteous ’? 
Yea, there is none that showeth ; 

Yea, there is none that declareth ; 

Yea, there is none that heareth your words.t 


* Chap xl, 1 &e. 
t xl. 28—30. t xli. 26. 
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God, who evidently, in this instance, is Cyrus ; he is to 
deal gently with them, not breaking the ‘bruised reed,’ 
nor ‘quenching the smoking flax’. ( Is not the bruis- 
ed reed put for the siffering Jewish nation? ) He is to 
bring them out of their prison house and to set them 
free.* They who had confided in graven images 
were to be mocked at; though they were before deaf 
and blind, now they were to hear and see; none wereso 
blind as the servant of God,—who had been the Almigh- 
ty’s instrument in setting free the Jews—for when he 
commenced his course how little did he know of what 
he was to accomplish, how much Cyrus ignorantly ef- 
fected !f 

Then follow various remarks of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, thanksgiving, exhortation, hopes, promises. 

In the 45th chapter, the Prophet represents the Deity 
as addressing Cyrus whom he calls his Messiah, his an- 
nointed, and promises to lead him to conquer Babylon. 
He is to set the Jews free without aransom. He is the 
‘ravenous bird,’ which God has called from the East.|| 

Then follows a denunciation, against Babylon, and 
an exhortation to the Jews, in which they are reminded 
that God had previously promised them deliverance,§ 
though they did not understand it, and had loved Oy- 
rus, and chosen him for an instrument of vengeance 
upon the Babylonians. The Prophet then commands 
the Jews, in the name of God, to depart: from: Babylon, 


* xiii. 1—7. t xlii 17 &e t xlv. 1 &e. 


|| The Persian Standard,was an Eagle. Lowth thinks Cyrus is 
called a ‘ravenous bird’ in reference to this; see his comment on 
this verse. 


§ xlviii. 3 &e. T xviii, 14. &e. 
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as they had formerly fled out of Egypt. This exhor- 
tation concludes the 48th chapter. 

In the next chapter the subject is somewhat changed; 
Cyrus is not mentioned again. The Prophet com- 
mences by speaking of himself. The Lord has pre- 
pared him for some important work, he has given him 
power of speech, has made ‘his mouth like a sharp 
sword,’ and called him his servant, his messenger to 
Israel. But the Prophet, discouraged by his previous 
ill success, declares he has no strength to effect any 
thing more, yet is willing to make the attempt at God’s 
command. The Lord assures him, that if it seems an 
unworthy task to labor for so disobedient a people as 
the Jews,—he will make him also a light to the na- 
tions, i. e. to the Assyrians and Persians, who were 
the Jews’ masters at this time. In the next verse,* 
he amplifies this sentiment, and places the nobleness 
of his mission in contrast with the previous meanness 
of his condition. Men had despised him; the nation 
had abhorred him. He was the servant of rulers, but 
yet, from that degraded condition the Lord would raise 
him to be the honored of Princes, and appoint him to 
lead forth the captive people. An animated and glow- 
ing description of their felicity then follows. The Pro- 
phet then breaks forth into a song of thanksgiving for 
the expected deliverance. Zion, however, is still un- 
willing to confide in the Lord, till he declares he never 
will forget his people, though a mother may forget her 
infant child. The prophet had been raised up to de- 
clare this message to his countrymen; for this God 
had put counsel in his heart, and words upon his lips. 


* sue. F. 
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He then tells how his message had been received. 
He had been treated with scorn and abuse. He thus 
describes his afflictions, and perseverance. 


{ gave my back to the smiters ; 

And my cheeks to them that plucked my beard ; 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting. 

For the Lord God will help me ; 

Therefore shall I not be confounded. 

Therefore have I set my face like a rock, 

And I know that I shall not be ashamed.* 


Then, in the name of Jehovah, he calls upon the 
righteous among them to listen to his instructions. 
He calls upon Jerusalem to ‘ awake and stand up,’ and 
go forth to her former seat. Exhortations, and en- 
couragements, of the same character oceupy the first 
12 verses of the 52d chapter; then he speaks of the ser- 
vant whom the Lord had chosen. Hitherto he has spo- 
ken of himself. Now he changes to the fortunes of his 
associates. 

It seems plain that the writer does not mean him- 
self by the ‘servant of God,’ since he soon after speaks 
of him as dead and buried.t| To interpret these ex- 
pressions as meaning merely some great affliction, 
does violence to the language and does not agree with 
the context. The greatest objection to this explana- 
tion is perhaps, the want of historical evidence of the 
existence of such a person. But is this objection se- 
rious? Some patriot may have arisen after the publi- 
cation of the decree of Cyrus, and by too hasty and 
violent actions, have incurred the indignation of both 
the Jews and their masters, who treated him with 


*1.6,7. t lili, 8, 9. 
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great abuse, and finally put him to an ignominious 
death. There is nothing strange in this, nor is it sur- 
prising that in the imperfect, and sketchy accounts we 
have of the state of affairs during the exile—that no 
other mention is made of either the event or the per- 
son And it is quite natural that the Prophet who had 
shared the danger with him—though with better for- 
tune—should mention him thus honorably in an Epis- 
tle he sent to his captive countrymen to excite them 
to return home to Judea. Turco. Parker. 


(An Explanation of particular passages in the above will fol- 
low in the next No.) 
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MATTH. xix. 1—i5. 
Of Divorce.—TLiitle children are brought to Jesus. 


And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished 
these discourses, he departed from Galilee, and 
came into the borders of Judwa, on the other side 

2 of the Jordan. And great multitudes followed him 
and he healed them there. 

3 And the Pharisees came to him, trying him, and 
asking, Whether it were lawful for a man to divorce 

4his wife for whatever cause? But he answered 


5them: Have you-not read, that the Creator in the 


beginning made them male and female, and said: 
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For this cause a man shall leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they two shall be 
‘one flesh; so that they are no longer two, but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
7let not man put asunder. But they say to him: 
Why then did Moses direct to give a bill of divorce, 
8 and dismiss her? He says to them: Moses, on ac- 
count of your hardness of heart, allowed you to di- 
vorce your wives; but it was not so in the beginning. 
9 And I say to you, that whosoever shall divorcee his 
wife, except for fornification, and shall marry anoth- 
er, commits adultery; and whoso marries her that 
10js divorced, commits adultery. His disciples say to 
him: If such be the relation of the man to his wife, 
11 it is not advisable to marry. But he said to them: 
All cannot receive this saying, but only those to 
12 whom it is given. For there are eunuchs who have 
been so from birth; and there are eunuchs who have 
been made so by men; and there are eunuchs who 
have made themselves such for the sake of the king- 
dom of Heaven. He who is able to receive it, let 
him receive it. 
13 Then were brought to him little children, that 
he should lay his hands upon them and bless them. 
'4 And his disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said: 
Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of Heayen. 
i> And laying his hands upon them, he departed thence. 
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EXPLANATORY 


‘he paralle] passage is in Mark x. 1—1b6. 

Our Lord was now on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
tie had before entered a villawe of Samaria (Luke ix. ey | 
} 


but meeting there an inhospitable reception, he turnes 
aside fro:;s the more direct course, and came into the coun 
try of Perea, on the eastern si “the Jordan. 

V.3. Whether it were lawful &e There were two 
schools or parties among the Jews—viz; that of Hillel and 


that of Shammai—which differed in their interpretation of 


Moses’s law with respect to divorce ;* the former asserting 


that divorce was allowed for any cause whatever, the latter 
confining it to much stricter limits. This question the 
Pharisees now bring to Jesus, thinking perhaps that he 
would be compelled either to vive assent to a loose system 


: f . 
of morals, or else to linpugn the authority of Moses. 


Our Savior re plies, DY referring hese questioners 
j as related in the book 
a connection of so close a 
ilowed to dissolve it at 
e, or for any slig 
Nhe Mosaic La» Dis is contained in Deu- 
xxiv. | 
‘Moses did not inake t!} w,’ says our Savior, 
ligation upon all 
in the beginning 2’ 
Dispensation, men 
oe state 
your hardness of 
heart, 1. e. your perverse and untractable temper, by which 
you were at that time unfitted to selve civil regulations 
of a more refined character.’ hri » introduces a con- 


Slderation of gpreal lmMportans i ipt to De OveriookKked ; 


Viz: that the Jewish laws—(some « hem at least)—were 


of a local nature—speci ly ad ted to that time and nation, 
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and by no means un ‘sal rule of morals 
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